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can not be combated with the mere statement that "it won't work." 

If socialism is right and private capital wrong, socialism must " work," 

and it will "work." The author's willingness to accept the conclusions 

of his own logic is as rare as it is commendable. 

T. N. Carver. 
Harvard University. 



Business Education and Accountancy. By Charxes Waldo 
Haskins. Edited by Frederick A. Cleveland. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1904. — xi, 239 pp. 

This little book consists of a collection of papers read by Professor 
Haskins upon various occasions, and of the iijtial chapters of a work 
which he was preparing on accountancy. Fragmentary as the work is, 
it reveals the breadth of view and the practical insight of the author. As 
the biographical sketch shows, Professor Haskins was a man of good 
parentage, born into the best social and financial society of the metropolis. 
He had taken advantage of the best preparation in study and travel, and 
after years of broad experience he had in a decade developed a neglected 
line of work to importance comparable with other learned professions. 
With his large and generous heart he was not only interested in the 
practice of accountancy but he was enthusiastic for business education 
that would better prepare men to enter the field and do the profession 
credit. It is impossible to estimate the great loss to business education 
caused by his death at the zenith of his powers. 

In referring to business training he writes: 

There are two prejudices deeply rooted in the human breast which 
must be accounted for at the very threshold of the problem of business 
training. One is the prejudice against business as a calling or pro- 
fession; the other is the prejudice against education. The prejudice 
against business as a pursuit has been fostered for untold ages by the 
traditions of the non-business classes, especially the educated class. The 
prejudice against education, on the other hand, has been one of the most 
lively sentiments of the commercial community itself. The present 
movement of business training is making slow headway against the inertia 
of a great world-society bound together by hereditary ties, which in their 
inception and use were intended to resist educational progress. These 
prejudices, however, are doomed; they are dying, but they die hard. 

And again : 

The new so-called higher commercial education movement is intended 
to bridge over the chasm between study and business — between the scholar, 
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the savant, the recluse, if you will, on the one hand, and the sturdy, quick- 
witted man of action, the handler of the material products of the world, 
the money-maker, if you will, on the other. It recognizes the utility of 
education, and seeks to adapt instruction to the exigencies of making a 
living for society, and it recognizes the utility of practical information, 
and seeks to render this information available to the student before he 
shall have been thrown out into the maelstrom of business experience. . . . 
To meet the demand, then, of the modern business world for an adequate 
supply of trained business men — now so unfortunately rare — is the object 
of the present missionary movement in the interest of better facilities for 
business education. 

In the introduction, the editor gives an excellent analysis of the need 
of business education and its possibilities. He writes: 

Let us go to the field of biology or chemistry; here we find thousands of 
specialists at work on the data of these subjects, bringing them together 
in such relation that plant life and chemical reaction may be understood. 
The facts in the field of business are just as susceptible of classification 
and coordination. Each department and subdivision of the general 
subjects has possibilities of development into a separate, highly specialized 
science. Many of these subjects suggested are susceptible of still more 
minute subdivision for scientific research. The art of investment, for 
example, will never reach its highest level till special research has been 
applied to its narrowest interests. Real-estate investments, municipal 
investments, insurance investments, investments in private companies, 
etc., have already been differentiated in practice; and practice will profit 
from scientific specialized research in the same way that general surgery 
has profited from eye-and-ear surgery, oral surgery, nasal surgery, ab- 
dominal surgery, etc. 

Professor Haskins classifies business education under three heads, 
viz. accountancy, finance and business administration; he does not, 
however, define the limits of the several subjects nor does he attempt to 
determine their interrelation. The editor has endeavored to meet the 
need of systematic division of the field. Under accountancy and finance 
he places, properly enough, the material that would naturally fall under 
those heads. The remainder of the field of business education he places 
under business administration. Against this classification serious 
objections will naturally arise. While the exact meaning of the term 
business administration is not fixed, analogy would suggest a meaning 
broader in some respects than this. Just as Professor Goodnow defines 
government administration as government in action, so it would appear 
most natural to use business administration as an inclusive term, cover- 
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ing the whole field of business activities. Accounting, then, as a phase 
of business activity, would fall under the general head of business admin- 
istration, as also financing, organizing of business, advertising, indus- 
trial processes and the like. On the other hand, it seems difficult to 
follow the editor in placing under this head such subjects as commercial 
law, industrial chemistry and architecture, although these may involve 

phases of business administration. _. _ _ 

D. Earle Burchell. 

University of Wisconsin. 



The Growth 0} English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times. 
By W. Cunningham, D.D. Part I: The Mercantile System. Part 
II: Laissez Faire. Cambridge, The University Press, 1903. — Two 
volumes, xxxviii, xii, 1039 pp. 

This edition of Dr. Cunningham's history of English industry and 
commerce differs from the former edition in so many respects that the 
reviewer resists with difficulty the temptation to treat it as a new book. 
Its growth by the addition of some two hundred pages, rendering neces- 
sary a division into two volumes, is the first but not the most important 
change that strikes us. "Hardly a paragraph," says the author in the 
preface, "has been incorporated in this edition without alteration." 
Sometimes these alterations appear to aim merely at a redistribution of 
emphasis, greater perspicuity or an easier transition from topic to topic; 
more often they consist in the presentation of new facts, either in support 
of an old conclusion or, as not infrequendy happens, in justification of 
a complete change of opinion. Indeed Dr. Cunningham's readiness 
to revise important conclusions arrived at a brief decade ago when the 
former edition of his book was published, though it testifies to his open- 
mindedness and the fairness and impartiality of his investigations, yet 
evinces the alarming uncertainty of our knowledge of economic history. 
As we follow his present description of the broad features of the changes 
in English economic life, it becomes increasingly evident that it is 
based upon materials more varied and more abundant than have been 
accessible to any other writer. The list of these materials contains 
seven pages of documents and official publications, eighteen pages of 
histories and articles, and no less than thirty pages of titles of contem- 
porary literature. Students will find this bibliographical index not the 
least valuable part of the book. It well merits rearrangement by sub- 
jects and separate publication. 

Space is lacking to point out more than a tithe of the important 



